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BROMLEY MELMOT. 


(Concluded from page 122 _) 
PERCIVAL, entering soon after, 
joined his most sincere congratulations 
on the happy change that had taken 
place; and the thanks of all were di- 
ected to Mr. Harley, who received 
hem with a better grace than usual, as 
he satisfaction which glared on every 
ace impelled a ray on his hitherto iras- 
ible muscles. About eight o’clock, 
olonel Melfort sent up his name, and 
begged to be admitted ; and Mr, Brom- 
ey expressing a wish to make his ac- 
knowledgements to him for his kindness 
o Melmot, the Colonel accordingly 
ound admission ; but no sooner enter- 
ed the apartment than every feature 
nderwent an instantaneous change. 
Still, as if dubious of the identity of 
he person who had attracted his no- 
ice, he appeared reserved; when Mr. 
Bromley, starting from his seat, ex- 
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rb, Ficlaimed——“ Ha!—Montague ! — 
are you here too?”” Melfort, with a 
voice of agony, replied—“ Oh! Broin- 
ley—you behold in me a true convert! 
JB Had not the late unfortunate events re- 
Hen" tarded my intentions, I should ere this 
..moave made atonement to you in any 
**Sta 
id," qa V2y you might desire. To this vir- 
te th@™ tuous circle I owe my conversion, and 
muni now throw myself upon your genero- 
ler Cl sity--one word only—does my son 
Blive?” Mr. Bromley rushed to his 
Saal arms “ Augustus!—you are once 
Carta MLre my friend! your son lives— 
rhere behold him here!” And now, capti- 


mmom vated, he took the astonished Melmot 
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by the hand. “Do you, my child, 
live! Kneel to that parent who has 
so long abandoned you! And may 
you be the ligament that shall attach 
him more strongly virtue!” Mel- 
mot knelt——-and the ‘purest pleasure 
Melfort had ever experienced was in 
clasping the child of his devoted Fanny 
to his breast! He now acknowledged, 
that the name of Montague, under 
which he had been introduced to the 
family of Mr. Bromley, was assumed 
at college, in order tu prevent his 
youthful excesses from reaching his 
father’s ears.—‘** And, however i wish 
to spare my own feelings on the sub- 
ject,”-continued Melfort, “it is a duty 
I owe to all my friends, to inform them, 
that the woman for whom I deserted 
the dear angel, Fanny, proved my 
curse! The extravagance and vice she 
practised drove me into the greatest 
extremes, and the accident that took 
her from me, was, I must confess, far 
from disagreeable : our union was but 
short, and the unfortunate opinion I 
formed from that specimen so wholly 
discouraged me, that I gave way to an 
extravagant libertinism of principle, 
from which I am at length happily 
emancipated. It shall now be the stu- 
dy of my life to make my son happy ; 
His virtues will overbalance the 
disadvantages arising from the unhap- 
py circumstances of his birth——dis- 




















advantages which the eye of preju- 
dice alone can conceive as material; 
and Bromley Montague will be as dear 
to his friends, and all who know his 














worth, as if > were the legitimate de- 
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scendant of a prince!” ‘It is not the 
advantages of birth, alone,” Mr. Brom- 
ley ouvserved, “that can procure respec- 
tability, but intrinsic merit ; and of that 
my dear nephew has never been found 
deficient.” It is, without doubt, need- 
less to say, that ail differences were fi- 
nally adjusted. Marianne, no longer 
under the influence of a truant passion, 
secured her own happiness in that of 
her friends; and with the mutual con- 
sent of all parties, at the expiration of 
the prescribed period,’ Bromley and 
Maria were united. The house lately 
Morton B———’s was purchased for 
Bromley by his father, as a country re- 
sidence. ‘The whore party determined 
to continue in’ town together during 
the winter, and ia the month of August 
Susanna gave her hand to Percival. 

A handsome settlement was made 
on the family of the benevolent Butley, 
who was still living, and thus found 
the effects of a humane action produce 
true comfort through life. 

Influenced by good example, the af- 
fection Marianne had shewn to the sor 
was, notwithstanding the disparity of 
years, transferred to the father; and 
Colonel Melfort had never cause to 
regret what the world calls the impru- 
dence of marrying a young wife, as his 
respectful and tender behaviour to- 
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west, and gilded the mountains’ tops 
with his expiring rays; when the soft 
breeze of eve wafted around the sweets 
that sprang on its wings from the 
blooming flowret, and rippled the bo. 
som of the lake, Henri poured forth the 
hopes and sorrows of his love, as, with 
Annette, he strolled over the moun. 
tains. As they passed a chasm, An- 
nette espied a lamb which had fallen 
into it, and which must shortly perish, 
unless some friendly hand came to its 
assistance. She wished Henri to ex- 
tricate it from its sad situation ; but he 
saw it was Lubin’s, and said, as it be- 
longed to an unworthy master, it might 
die! As he spoke, Annette perceived 
at some distance a shaggy wolf bearing 
away a tender kid, and Lubin pursuing 
it over the dangerous passes of the 
mountain, with the steps of youth and 
activity ;—he overtook the monster,— 
his courage prevailed,—it fell beneath 
the strength of his arm,—and he pre- 
served the yet unhurt kid. Lubin saw 
Annetté and Henri above him on the 
mountain, and ascended towards them, 
bearing the kid in his arms.—He pre- 
sented it to Henri, for it was his. —— 
Lubin had seen the wolf steal it from 
the flocks of Henri, and had ran to res- 
cue it. No longer doubtful was the 
choice of Annette.—The merit of Lu- 





wards her never gave her cause to re- 


pent her choice; and the dutiful obe-| 


dience and mild temper of Marianne 
compensated for the want of that vio- 
lent love, which, although productive 
of the highest gratification during its 
continuance, is frequently of too capri- 
cious a nature to continue through life ; 
while a pure esteem, founded on re- 
ciprocal merit, seldom fails of ensuring 
that tranquil felicity, as permanent as 
picasing. 


2 A + ome 
THE CHOICE OF ANNETTE. 


(Concluded from page 123. ) 














bin burst through the mist of slander, 
with which Henri had been darkening 
it, as the glorious rays of the sun pierce 
the fogs of nature. The love ballads, 
from which she had drawn formerly an 
excuse for Henri, she now recollected, 
all declared, ‘* that in a heart cheered 
by the pure flame of love, the rose of 
generosity, and the lily of humanity 
ever flourished.” After Lubin had ex: 
tricated his lamb from the chasm, At- 
nette turned upon him the smiling eye 
of approbation; she took his disengaged 
}arm ; and they left Henri, whose heart 
was not destitute of feeling, over, 
whelmed with confusion. As they 
went, Annette lent a favourable ear to 














Once, when the hght of the dav was 


fast journcying towards the glowing. —and they were happy. : 























the soft murmurings of Lubin’s love; 
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OBSTINACY OF OPINION. 


Nothing less indicates a cesaeeeil 
and judiciously persevering mind, than, 
a pertinacious resistance to the opi- 
nions and arguments of others, when 
we feel sensible that they are just. On 
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exemplary folly. It is difficult to re- 
flect, without laughing heartily at the 
bustle which some men make concern- 
ing the most trifling things, whilst 
others are as busily ridiculous in oppo- 
sing the sober foily of their neigh! ours. 
Ambition fills this man’s head, and mo- 
ney that; a third is eager in pursuit of 
|a mistress who despises him, while he 
whom she admires, is more in love 
with her papa’s bank notes, than her 
accomplishments. 
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Found in our Letter Box. 
Mr. Editor—I am at this moment labouring 
|under a most whimsical species of distress.—1 
am young, and without vanity, pretty; at least 
every body says so. 1 have had a good education, 
and am possessed of a moderate fortune, and 
yet, Mr. Editor, would you believe it, Z have no 
fover. 1 wouldn’t care a fig about the matier, 
only you know one feels of so little consequence; 
and when I see my female acquaintance, whose 
pretensions are not a bit higher than my own, 
flattered and admired, it really puts me out of 


























temper.—I can’t think what the deuce possesses 
the men, for my part; I am sure I have been 
quite a female Proteus to please them —At one 
time to win the good graces of a gentleman who 
was a great politician, though I never Wa! any 
more taste for politics than for the study of He- 
brew, I affected a violent love for my country, 
and by a diligent perusal of the papers, acquired 
a set of phrases, by using which on every occa- 
sion, I soon gained a reputation for great sagaci- 
ty: but what was my astonishmen , on finding 
my lover, of whese heart I thought myself so 
secure, paying his addresses to a little unifling 
creature who had no pretensions to beauty, and 
was scarcely a remove from an ideot, with a for- 
tine smaller than my own: thus, finding by 
(experience, that “men rarely give preterence 
‘to sensible women for wives,” I was determin- 
_ed that no one should find fault with me on the 
score of having too much sense, I accordingly 
_became the most simpering, passive, mine ng 
thing you ever saw;— but alas! the foolish 
scheme did not succeed either, and I have still 
reason Lo sing—** Nobody coming ‘o murr; me.” 
—Now, my dear Mr. Editor; ihe tavour I have 
to beg of sou, is, through ihe channel of your 
entertaining publication, to give me a chance of 
‘obtaining « husband; I don’r mean one of your 
every day animals, but a plevsant, good natured, 


| sensible man; possessed of good huineur enough 
'to bear with my licth®'bles, aud of a fortune 


| ai least equal to my own; as to his person, pro- 
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1 the contrary, if we hold ourseives wil- 
- Bling to be convinced, and readily con- 
- B fess it when we are so, every one will 
1 acknowledge our candour and judg- 
» fe ment; and most commonly we shalleven 
s [impress him who has convinced us, 
- BB with a sense of our superiority. We 
e Mshould first study strenuously and in- 
- Bcessantly to form correct opinions, and 
1t Mito obtain a full acquaintance with our 
d BB subject; and when we have arrived at 
ig Methis, we may persevere with firmness 
1g Min our conclusions so long as we con- 
te Htinue really convinced of their correct- 
ad ness» But we should never suffer any 
— Mconfidence in the accuracy of our own 
th [Bf idea, to induce us to be less attentive to 
-e- MM the arguments of others; for, although 
aw [ewe may fancy our own aim at truth has 
he HBbeen successful, we may find, by lis- 
m, Ietening to the opinions and reasoning of 
re- Mothers, that their ideas are more correct 
— Pthan ours. By turning a deaf ear to 
om ftheir words, we may very probably, 
es‘ whilst we plainly evince our bigotry, 
the Mprevent our knowing the only argu- 
Lu- [ment that was wanting to a just concep- 
ler, @tion of the subject. It is not by celerity 
ing #2nd hastiness in our ideas, that we shall 
rcefmatrive at a right judgment; to attain 
ids, that, we must be slow to conviction, 
> anand, whilst we maintain a diffident tar- 
ed, [Mdiness in our conclusions, «Xamine eve- 
red My thing minutely. Whenwe have duly 
e of weighed all things, and formed our de- 
nity cision, we may be firm, but not bigot- 
ex: eed, obstinate, or conceited. 

Ane 

eye B “’Tis a queer world my masters.” Shaks. 
se¢ How various are the perplexities 
eart Bwhich men weave for themselves in | 
Vels his raree show of life; the plain, smooth, | 
Wey Belvet path over which we may trip! 
ar COMvith so much ease and felicity, is eter- 
ve} 








ally strewed witn thorns by some va- | 
hary or other, or some perpetuation of || meet for bim, in your humble servant. Felicia, 


vided he is a good figure, and looks (iee a gen'le- 
man, that 1s all I insist upon ;-——si:ould any of 
vour readers of the description I have mention- 
ed, want a wife, possessed of ,outh, heal h, and 
|, a moderate-fortune, be may probably find a help 
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When absent from the fair I love, 

Why must I far from thee thus rove, 

Ob ! deign Elinda, deign to hear, 

Couldst thou unmov’d behold the tear, 
Reflect a moment, lovely maid, 

Remember that thy charms must fade; 
Then, thoughtless maid thy triumph cease, 


And oh! restore thy Edmund’s peace ! 





For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. 
TO ELINDA. 


There’s nought can cheer my breast ; 
For eer depriv’d of rest ? 
Thy hapless Edmund’s tale ! 


Or view his cheek—now—pale ? 
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With love’s deceitful hopes beguile, 
Each pensive hour the groves beneath : 
For you alone my bosom swells, 

O Folly! with your cap and bells. 

Yet those who feel ambition’s fire, 

Or glory’s throb, or love severe, 

*Tis you O Folly! you inspire, 

Unnotic’d, but forever near : 

The laurels and the myrtles twine, 

To ornament your tinsel shrine. 

When first the dawn of life began, 

Your smiles my feeble childhood blest ; 
A vot’ry still, or child, or man, 

I teel your pow’r within my breast. 


|| Come laughing Folly, come away, 
|| And let us roar and dance:and play ! 





How transient deauty’s reicen; 
Those charms of which thou’rt vain. 
Thy coquetry give o’er ; 


Be mine to part no more ! Laura. 


LOVE AND FOLLY. 
Love disagreeing once with Folly, 
Folly treated him unkind, 
For ’tis a fact most melancholy, 
That she beat the urchin blind. 
For vengeance, Venus sigh’d to Heav’n, 
As she soughr the courts above ; 
Into the chancery she was driven, 
On her breast lay little Love. 
Behold,” she cried, * great justice giver ! 
«* Cupid now how blind and dark! 
** What use henceforth shall be his quiver? 
‘¢ What his hope to hit the mark? 
‘*His wings in vain his body raising, 
‘* He no more can take a flight, 
** His torch, however brightly blazing, 
** Gives to him no ray of light !” 
Silent at length, for justice waiting, 
Venus hung o’er hapless Love ; 
The court concluded soon debating, 
And the sentence came from Jove. 
**It is decreed, that Folly never, 
‘* Shall in future quit his side, 
*¢ But from this instant and forever, 
** Be to Love a constant guide !” 
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For you can charm the fleeting hour, 

Can bid the wild desires subside, 

And banish, by your opiate pow’r, 

The wrongs of avarice and pride ; 

Which else would wound with deepest smart. 

And rouse to rage th’ afflicted heart. 

I love to see you gravely lead 

Majestic dullness to your shrine; 

Or bigotry with senseless creed, 

faking your orders for divine ; 

Or hear the specious man of law, 

Your plausible conclusions draw. 

In ev’ry age, in ev’ry clime, 

Your numerous altars have been rear’d ; 

Where oft have bow’d the sons of rhyme, 

And suppliant kings have oft appear’d. 

Then still for you my bosom swells, 

O Folly, with your cap and bells ! 

— 2 +e 

ADDRESS TO RESIGNATION. 

| Power of the meek and steady eye, 
Unsullied with the falling tear, 

Unmov’d thy breast with human sighs, 
Oh to thy suppliant’s aid appear! 

Teach her to bear regret’s sharp pang, 
For prized affection’s loss severe ; 

To live unloving, unbeloved, 
To bear a life so void and drear. 

The flatv’ring dreams of love and hope 
Are fled—the found illusions o’er— 

Resign’d, oh! let me give them up, 
Nor let a sigh their loss deplore. 

New nerve my fond, my foolish heart, 
That loves to brood o’er happier hours ; 

When warm affection’s dear return 











LINES sent on VALENTINE’S DAY toa Young La- 
dy, by a Gentleman of the name of FREEMAN. 

No more a Freeman's name Ili boast, 

For with a look my freedom’s lost : 

I gaze, Eliza dear, on thee, 

And, sighing, am no longer free. 


Strew’d ev’ry passing step with flow’rs, 
Turn from those witching scenes my eyes, 
| Point to thy still serene retreat ; 
Beneath thy reign no pangs arise, 

No anguish bids the heart to beat. z* 
Accord the pow’r thy votaries own, 











Yet, 1 will bear love’s pleasing pain, 
Nor strive to break his servile chain; 
My freedom gladly I'll resign, 
To be, sweet girl, thy Valeztine. 
——. + eo 
ODE TO FOLLY. 

Let others court ambition’s smile, 

Or pant for glory’s laurel wreath, 


Thy lenient balm dear goddess give ; 
Oh be my heart thy constant throne, 
Teach me to suffer and to live. Clara. 
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